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SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

AT URBANA, ILL. 



CONTRIBUTED BY J. O. CUNNINGHAM. 

The members of the M. E. Church of Urbana, HI., on 
Sunday, September 5, 1886, celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of their church here. It seems 
that in 1856 a feeble class of that persuasion was organ- 
ized in the Big Grove near here out of the few settlers 
then living here, which effort finally resulted in the build- 
ing of a church in Urbana, the predecessor of that now in 
use. It was therefore proper that a day should be set 
apart whereon to properly celebrate so important an 
event. The morning proceedings consisted of the usual 
religious exercises at the opening, mingled with the sing- 
ing of old hymns, which was followed by the reading of 
historical articles pertaining to the church, as follows: 

EABLY HISTOBY OP METHODISM IN THIS PLACE. 

Ever since our race followed the star of empire west- 
ward, the herald of the cross has pressed hard upon, or 
even preceded its emigrations, in its endeavors to lay 
the foundations of every new community upon the rock 
Christ Jesus. As long ago as the seventeenth century 
the Catholic fathers, in their zeal for Christianity, had 
taken their lives in their hands and literally without 
purse or scrip, had set up the banner of the cross in the 
Illinois country before the white man had reared a cabin. 
Converts they had few, for their audiences were gath- 
ered from the pagan tribes who roamed these prairies 
and erected their wigwams beside our rivers and creeks. 
But it remained for another people and another faith to 
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take permanent possession of this beautiful country and 
to honor the God who made it by the establishment of a 
civilization as advanced and permanent as any the world 
ever saw. In 1763 the fortunes of war transferred all 
this country from the actual possession of the French 
and from Catholicism to the English and to Protestant- 
ism. Again in 1778, by the fortunes of a frontier war, 
carried on by the little army of Gen. George Eogers 
Clark of Virginia, the same territory became the con- 
quered territory of the new American republic, and of 
course was soon actually occupied by the frontiersman. 
With him came, in all cases, preachers, who founded 
churches and schools. To this rule the early settlement 
of our own county and community formed no exception. 
The first settlers, who were squatters upon government 
lands, without other title than occupancy, were scarcely 
settled in their cabins than the itinerant made part of 
the circle about their cabin fires, and, faithful to the 
injunctions of his divine commission, he *' reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance and a judgment to come.^^ 

The first settler about this grove, and I speak of the 
grove synonymously with the community here planted, 
was one Eunnel Fielder, who came in 1822. He was soon 
followed by others, who settled for the most part around 
the north side of the grove, where the first religious 
efforts were made. In 1831 one John Dunham, an itin- 
erant of the United Brethren denomination, preached at 
the house of Matthias Rhineheart, the first sermon ever 
delivered in the territory afterwards formed into this 
county. That was two years before Urbana or Cham- 
paign county had a habitation or a name and while this 
was a part of Vermilion county. His ministrations were 
repeated at frequent intervals as he passed through 
after this date. It is related of him that he rode an ox 
from point to point, and that while the itinerant roared 
and bellowed within, the ox, tethered to a sapling out- 
side, roared and bellowed without. 

The first Methodist who put his sickle into this har- 
vest was Rev. James Holmes, who came to the settlement 
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in 1835. Mr. Holmes, while probably an ordained min- 
ister — for he officiated at weddings among the settlers — 
does not seem to have held active relations with any 
conference. He was a millwright by occupation and, 
like Panl, wrought at his craft. The settlement was 
without any adequate milling facilities, without traveling 
beyond the Wabash river, and Mr. Holmes came here 
to build a grist mill for John Brownfield. Seeing the 
opening for evangelical work, like a true missionary, he 
accepted the call and set about proclaiming the gospel. 
Near Brownfield ^s house was a school house. Such a 
school house our young people of to-day never saw. It 
is described by Martin Ehineheart as ** built of split 
logs, puncheon floors, bass-wood bark loft, greased paper 
windows, half log benches — ^flat side up — and cost, fur- 
niture and all, $25.'^ The good brother adds to his re- 
view of the work and this description, this invocation: 
** Bless the old school house. '^ In this house or in the 
cabins of the nearby settlers Mr. Holmes preached his 
Divine Master to the frontiersmen; and soon after, prob- 
ably in the winter of 1836 — ^fifty years ago — organized 
the first Methodist class in Champaign county. That 
class, while not in Urbana, was the germ of the subse- 
quently formed Urbana mission, Urbana circuit, Urbana 
station and of this church. Then there were no Metho- 
dists in Urbana, and indeed very few people of any 
kind. Three or four log cabins constituted the town. 
Main street was only a trail and the court house square 
a thicket of hazel brush. The ground occupied by this 
church and that contiguous to it was in the cornfield of 
Mr. Isaac Busey, who lived in a log cabin near Brother 
Halberstadt's mill. There was no school house nor 
school in Urbana. On the north was the unbroken forest 
and on the south the trackless prairie, reaching more 
than a hundred miles away. 

It would afford us great pleasure could we here accu- 
rately record the names of all the persons who formed 
this first Methodist class and held aloft the gospel torch 
in this wilderness. For their names, as well as for most 
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other facts here given, resort is had to tradition and the 
dim recollection of those yet living who lived cotempor- 
aneously with the events. A letter from Martin Ehine- 
heart, who was then a young man living with his father 
on the north side of the grove, and just home from a 
year's military service against the Indians in the north 
part of the State, gives the names as follows: Walter 
Rhodes, leader, and Mary Ann, his wife; Lewis Adkins 
and Nancy, his wife; William Adams and Nancy, his 
wife ; Susan Trickle, Sarah Brownfield, Anna Brownfield, 
added to whom was the preacher, Eev. James Holmes, 
his wife and daughter. Alexander Holbrook, an exhorter, 
who lived on the west side of the grove, two miles north 
of town, was also probably a member of this class. Cer- 
tain it is that he often made the woods ring with his 
wild eloquence. William Phillips, called **Bub" Phil- 
lips, an exhorter, came early and was much beloved. He 
aided and was probably an early member of this class. 
His name figures prominently in the subsequent minutes 
of the local quarterly conference. 

These, Brother Ehineheart says, constituted the 
church of the settlement until the holding of a camp- 
meeting at the Haptonstall mill ,about a mile below this 
town on the creek, in June or July, 1839. Elder Chase 
of Bloomington then *' preached his famous anti-Baptist 
sermon," says the same authority. Whether it was the 
spirit of controversy or the spirit of Christ abroad, cer- 
tain it is that a great awakening was had, and from it 
Urbana came to be known upon the minutes of the Illi- 
nois conference as a place and people to be provided for. 
The conference which met that fall (1839) organized 
what was then known as ^* Urbana Mission," embracing 
a large territory within the Danville district, presided 
over by Eev. Hooper Crews. To this new field of labor 
was assigned Eev. Arthur Bradshaw, a tall young Ken- 
tuckian, who, by the aid of an ox team, had a year or two 
before, with his young bride, emigrated to Illinois. It 
can hardly be said of the new work that **the harvest 
was great," for in this field it was exceedingly small. 
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Here and there a settler in the edges of the timber belts, 
with all beyond and the broad prairies uninhabited. But 
the fields were truly great. The district over which Elder 
Crews traveled extended from Edwards and Wabash 
counties on the south to Iroquois county on the north, a 
distance of two hundred miles by fifty or more miles 
from east to west, while the circuit embraced in the 
Urbana Mission covered the entire counties of Cham- 
paign and Douglas and part of Vermilion. Brother 
Bradshaw borrowed a horse from some old brother down 
on the Okaw to travel with, and upon returning the 
animal months afterward he says the owner was ^^ mighty 
glad to get him back." The coming of the new circuit 
rider to Urbana was an event in the history of the town 
as well as in that of Methodism. He was the first settled 
pastor in the county of any denomination. The Baptists 
of this neighborhood had a year before organized the 
church of that name, which is now our co-worker, and 
those on the Sangamon had before then effected an or- 
ganization, but neither were regularly supplied. Father 
John G. Robertson, a zealous Baptist layman and pio- 
neer, had done much to bring about these organizations 
and was the first of any denomination to hold religious 
services in Urbana. He was a noble man and contribu- 
ted largely towards maintaining here a moral and reli- 
gious sentiment in the absence of organized churches. 
Soon after the coming of Brother Bradshaw the converts 
of the campmeeting at Haptonstall's mill and the non- 
affiliated Methodist residents here were gathered into a 
class auxiliary to the older class before spoken of. The 
members of this class are given to me as having been 
Jacob Slater and Eebecca, his wife; Mrs. Benedict, Sam- 
uel Motz and Sarah, his wife; Simeon Motz, Noah Bixler 
and Matilda, his wife. Accessions to this number fol- 
lowed during the pastorates of Brother Bradshaw and 
Brother Parsons, among whom was Mrs. Harriet Har- 
vey, who, after nearly fifty years, is still a member here. 
No record preserves the names of the members of that 
day and we have resort only to the recollections of those 
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who remain to us. The Brother Parsons above named 
was John W. Parsons, who was sent here in 1840. In 
1853 he located on a farm near here, soon after died 
and now reposes in the old cemetery here. 

A statement of what Urbana was in 1839 will better 
enable the reader to correctly understand what I am try- 
ing to relate. The town then had but eleven families, 
living mostly in log houses. There was no parsonage or 
place to put the young pastor. Accordingly all hands 
turned out under his leadership to build a parsonage. 
Logs were cut and the lumber got together and in a few 
days a cabin — ^the first parsonage — ^was built and the 
pastor was -duly installed. It was built of logs, with mud 
and stick chimney, near the Wabash depot, on the lot 
now occupied by Mrs. 'Brian. It was not a stylish dwell- 
ing, but it had the merit of being as good as any in town. 
Church building there was none. Meetings were held at 
the houses of members, and Mrs. Harvey remembers of 
attending her first religious service held in a vacant 
cabin, which stood in the north end of Wallick's park. 
A small frame house across the street from and east of 
the jail was also frequently used for religious meetings. 
Some one had with black paint made a letter B upon 
the front door, from which it was known then and after- 
wards as the ^^B house.'' At that time Main street was 
but a trail through the hazel brush, which growth occu- 
pied thickly the entire business portion of the town and 
extended far to the southward. Soon there appeared 
upon this scene, or perhaps in some cases ante-dating 
what we are relating, several exhorters and local preach- 
ers, who assisted the pastor, or in his absence kept the 
fire burning. These men and their services rendered to 
the infant settlement I would by no means omit to men- 
tion, and here give them as far as known : A. H. Blanch- 
ard, Joseph Lane, T. J. Atkeson, John Williams, Charles 
Heptonstall, John Cantner and Noah Bixler. In addition 
thereto should be named **Bub Phillips," above named 
who, after having had his character vouched for, many, 
times fell a victim to temptation, took Vincent Williams' 
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rails, and when criticised therefor by his brethren, in a 
sermon at Urbana denounced them as ''wolves," '^ dogs'' 
and other epithets. He was tried, convicted and expelled 
from the church. The old records of the work show quar- 
terly conferences to have been held at John Gilliland's, 
where Mr. Bowers now lives, four miles northeast; at 
Walter Rhodes', where Brother Fauley now lives ; on the 
Okaw river below the present village of Sadorus; at 
Homer; at Camargo, Douglas county; at Butler's Point, 
now Catlin, Vermilion county ; at the Big Grove meeting 
house ; at Urbana and at other places, the exact location 
not appearing. From this it will be seen that the field 
was a large one. 

I can not here enter into all the details of church pro- 
gress, for but few are known and the records which were 
kept and have come down to us are very meagre. The 
presence here of an organized body of Christians and of 
a pastor, though the former were few in numbers and 
rude in speech, and the latter young, unlearned and 
inexperienced, was a power for good not to be over- 
looked or despised. It was truly *Hhe day of feeble 
things," but was blessed of God. A campmeeting was 
held at Billy Adams', then living on the Stewart farm, 
two miles north of Urbana. It is related of this meeting 
that it was much interfered with by ^^rude fellows of 
the baser sort," who put green buckeyes under the sis- 
ters' coffee pots, causing explosions not pleasant to con- 
template. It seems that the preacher made fruitless war 
upon the boys, who in turn made the occasion an un- 
profitable one. Another like meeting was subsequently 
held by the presiding elder, Eev. N. S. Bastian, who sub- 
sequently became a leader in the Disciples Church. Elder 
Bastian, by observing a milder course towards the dis- 
turbing element, disarmed opposition and secured a 
quiet and prosperous meeting. This was held near where 
Mr. Bowers now lives in section one of this township. 
These campmeetings are now remembered by the few 
who remain to us of that day for the incidents connected 
with them of various kinds. It said, among other things, 
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that Mrs. Landers, who lived some miles east with her 
two daughters, Mary and Frances, attended both the 
latter named meetings, and with their beautiful singing 
added greatly to the interest of the occasion. Mary 
afterwards became the first wife of William H. Webber. 
Doubtless these meetings made impressions, the true 
measure of which will only be known in eternity. It was 
at the first one spoken of that Jake Heater was con- 
verted, and in his new-born zeal prayed that God would^ 
** rim-rack and center shake the devil's kingdom. '^ 

As we have seen, soon after the coming of the first 
preacher to this mission, a parsonage was built, and I 
find that the deed for the lot upon which it was built 
bears date August 12, 1840, probably not until after the 
house had been built upon it. So, too, among the first 
acts of the pastor was to engage in the erection of a 
church, the first built in the county. The record of the 
first quarterly conference held for Urbana Mission at 
John Gilliland's June 30, 1840, shows the appointment 
of trustees for the ^^ meeting house lot in Urbana. '^ Wil- 
liam Adams, C. Heptonstall and Dr. Bobbett constituted 
the board. The same record shows the amount of quar- 
terage collected to have been as follows : 

Adkins' class, $5,75; Lane's class, 50 cents; Public col- 
lection, $4.40; total, $10.65. 

This income could not have been very suggestive of 
such an enterprise as the building of a church, but to 
those men of stem wills and iron muscles it does not 
seem to have entered into their calculation at all. A lot 
was secured, that whereon Heller & Toy's livery stable 
now stands, by a donation from the county authorities. 
The deed of record bears date September 1, 1841. So 
far as appears this enterprise was not encumbered with 
that thing so odious in our day, a subscription paper. 
They do not seem to have built churches in that day by 
such instrumentalities. I suppose, in fact, a subscription 
paper, whereby men proposed to pay money, would have 
been a deceptive snare, for there was very little money 
in those days. No, they did not build parsonages and 
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churches in those days in that way. Then do you ask, 
how did they do those things so difficult now to accom- 
plish, even with the subscription paper? I answer: Be- 
fore them lay the big grove, full of the finest oaks, wal- 
nuts and ash that ever grew. Pastor and people alike, 
muscular and zealous, turned out, went to the woods, 
cut, scored and hewed the timbers, studding and rafters 
from the trees. Logs were cut in like manner and hauled 
to Col. M. W. Busey's mill, which stood on the bank near 
where the bathing house is now located in the park; and 
the colonel, who, although not a member of the church, 
voluntarily sawed the clapboards, he being always a 
public spirited citizen and foremost in every good work. 
The shingles were got from a manufacturer of such in 
the grove and the house was inclosed. Eight here an 
episode connected with the shingles. The seller, not 
blessed with the generous spirit of Colonel Busey, did 
not donate, but charged them up to the preacher, think- 
ing, perhaps, that he was the most responsible man in 
the church. They were not paid for, and in the fall, 
when conference had assigned Brother Bradshaw to an- 
other field, when the good-byes had all been said and 
he, with his family and goods, was well on his way out 
on the prairies west of town several miles, a constable, 
armed with capias — ^which means an arrest of the debtor 
— ^hailed the travelers and arrested the sacred person 
of the ex-pastor for the debt iocurred for the shingles 
for the meeting house. He was returned to the justice 
who had issued the writ, in the custody of the constable. 
Here the inexorable demands of the creditor were staid 
by the assumption of the debt by some one of the lay- 
men and the defendant was released, to go on his way 
rejoicing. I have no doubt he felt relieved at his escape 
from imprisonment for debt, which then prevailed in 
this State in all its rigors. At first only flooring enough 
was got to lay the floor under the pulpit and in the amen 
comers. Here the pulpit, such as it was, and a few 
seats, consisting of slabs in which holes were bored and 
legs inserted, were placed. This floor was connected 
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with the door by a few loose boards laid upon the sleep- 
ers. On the seats thus constructed and on the floorless 
sleepers, without windows, the worshipers and congrega- 
tion were seated during the first months, or perhaps 
years, of the history of this church. About 1843 the win- 
dows were supplied with sash made and contributed by 
Matthias Carson, father of T. B. Carson, and by glass 
contributed by Archa Campbell, for a long time there- 
after a most zealous and useful member. More lumber 
was given by Col. Busey and the floor was finished. Lath- 
ing was split from oak trees and lime obtained by burn- 
ing limestone boulders, found in considerable quantities 
on the surface of the ground. Paint there was none. 
Such a thing as a painted house was probably unknown 
to the whole county. Two sisters, Harriet Harvey and 
Susan Cantner, with commendable zeal for the outside 
appearances of the house of the Lord, unassisted, white- 
washed the entire outside of the house and the plastering 
on the inside, using a preparation of lime and other in- 
gredients, including salt. The house looked well, but the 
town cows then, as now, of a predatory character, lost to 
reverence for the sacred character of the edifice, were 
over tempted by the salt in the whitewash to lick the clap- 
boards, which they continued to do as long as the taste 
of the salt was left in the lumber and until the clapboards 
were worn and rounded. At times is was necessary to 
station a guard of boys on the outside to prevent the pub- 
lic worship from being disturbed by these cows. 

This narrative would not be complete if it failed to 
name those outside the Methodist church who took hold 
with a will to aid in the erection of this visible token of 
the presence and power of Christianity. Mention has 
already been made of Col. M. W. Busey, who died, greatly 
lamented, in December, 1852. His wife, Elizabeth Busey, 
a Presbysterian, was likewise always a good friend of the 
infant church here planted. Mrs. Nancy Webber, a Bap- 
tist, the widow of William T. Webber, one of the founders 
of this town and mother of a numerous family, among 
whom were T. E. Webber, Wm. H. Webber and Geo. 
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Webber, took a very active part in the erection of this 
church. Her timber lands contributed much, or perhaps 
all, of the timber out of which the house was built. She 
sent her boys and teams to help cut and haul the logs, 
and always stood ready to speak an encouraging word 
and render a helping hand to the pastor. She died about 
1860. Blessed be her memory. It is proper further to 
say that this same fraternal feeling has from that day 
to this always been manifested in a striking degree by 
members of other churches and faiths toward this church 
in all its undertakings. Have we wished to build or re- 
pair a church or build a seminary, the Baptists, Univer- 
salists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians have recognized 
the merit of the undertaking and contributed liberally 
in money and kind words. TJrbana has never known a 
fight between its churches. 

Thus the old church, a building about 20x30 feet on 
the ground, with a ceiling not over nine feet high, with 
never a bell or belfry, was built, and with hearts as de- 
vout and grateful as if it had been graced with architec- 
tural ornamentations, that people reverently dedicated 
it to the worship of Almighty God. The first preacher 
who occupied it after its completion was Eev. W. D. 
Gage, who came here in the fall of 1843. He was from 
New York. 

The first religious services attended by me after 
coming to Illinois was in this house, on June 19, 1853. 
Eev. Wm. W. Blanchard, a Congregationalist officiated. 
It was still the only church in town, but the court house, 
then a good-looking two story brick structure, was used 
by all denominations for public worship. In 1856, and 
before the completion of the new church, this old struc- 
ture was sold and converted into a livery stable, and so 
continued until it was consumed in the great fire of Oc- 
tober 9, 1871. 

Eef erence has been made above to the Big Grove meet- 
ing house as a place for holding quarterly meetings. This 
was a small frame structure standing about one-half mile 
west of Brother Fauley's, and was a preaching place for 
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our preachers until after Urbana had become a station. 
Until as late as 1853 the classes on the north side of the 
grove and about this chapel outnumbered that at Urbana 
and far exceeded it in the amount contributed to the 
support of the common pastor. In time the membership 
there had so decreased that no organization was in ex- 
istence, the members having all died, removed or having 
been enrolled here. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The question is often asked when and by whom was 
the first Sunday school organized here. I asked this 
question of Martin Ehineheart, who was early in the 
work. He answers by saying that the first school was 
not an organized school, but an unorganized effort of 
one Enos Fielder, a son of Eunnel Fielder, the first white 
inhabitant of this county. As far back as 1831 this man, 
then a young man, got together the young of the neigh- 
borhood on Sundays, and taught them, says Mr. Ehine- 
heart, ''merely to read and hear some good advice." 
This work was afterwards, in 1832-3, continued by Wil- 
liam S. Coe, son of the widow Sarah Coe, another early 
settler, who entered the first land in Somer township. 
Mr. Coe lived in the county when I came here and I knew 
him very well. In a report made to the quarterly con- 
ference, held at some point on the Okaw, probably in 
Douglas county, on August 28, 1841, by Eev. J. W. Par- 
sons, then in charge of the work, he says, ''One school 
has been commenced under our regulations in the town 
of Urbana, but T can not report any school as in a very 
prosperous condition. '^ He reports a want of interest 
on the part of the parents, want of books and of com- 
petent and willing teachers as standing in the way of 
success. This is the first definite note of success in the 
Sunday school work although the church had not before 
then been entirely oblivious to its duty to the young. 
From that time on the reports preserved in the records 
show the existence of schools which were in operation 
part of the year, but suspended in the winter. In 1848, 
Eev. W. G. Moore, commonly called "Little Billy 
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Moore" on account of his size, was sent to this circuit 
and by his energy gave an impetus to the Sabbath school 
cause. Schools were organized in the classes in the grove 
and here in Urbana by him. Martin Khineheart was then 
and for some years subsequent thereto superintendent. 

OONCLUSIOK. 

I have thus, from the memories of persons well ad- 
vanced in life and from the records of the church which 
have come down to us imperfectly kept, gleaned and 
present to you the stray threads of our earliest history 
as a mission in the wilderness and a church of the living 
God. The actors herein referred to were for the most 
part ignorant and unlearned, both pastor and people, but 
all will say they were honest, devout christians, desirous 
of honoring God and blessing humanity. Eegarding 
them as such, it has been a pleasure to me — a labor of 
love — ^to rescue their names and deeds from the oblivion 
of long past years and to here present them to you for 
your admiration, and to inscribe the same in some form 
for perpetual remembrance. To them we owe a debt of 
gratitude which can never be repaid by us except as we, 
in our pilgrimage through life, act a noble part towards 
those who may follow after us. 



